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She BPournal of Belles Bettres. 


From the Monthly Review. 


1. Letters on the Natural History of the Insects mention- 
ed in Shakspeare’s Plays. With Incidental Notices of 
the Entomology of Ireland. By Rotert Patterson, 
Treasurer of the Natural History Society of Belfast. 
London: Orr & Co. 1838. 


2. Shakspeare’s Autobiographical Poems. Being his Son- 
nets clearly developed: with his Character, drawn 
chiefly from his Works. By C. Armitage Brown. 
Londen: Bohn. 1838. 

(Concluded.) 


“The French word pense, supposed to be pronounced 
by the flower at the moment it is presented, as if con- 
scious of the tule it bears, is the origin of our pansey. 
Nothing can be more poetical than Shakspeare’s use of 
this all but innocent flower, in his Midsummer Night's 
Dream, from which we naturally derive another etymo- 
logy, that of 

* These blue-veined violets whercon we lean.’ 
Venus and Adonis, 


‘I saw, but thou couldst not, 

Cupid all armed; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west, 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial maiden passed on, 
In maiden meditation, funcy free. 
Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it love in idlenese. 
Fetch ime that flower, the herb I showed thee once; 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

” - = & a 


And ere I take this charm off from her sight, 
(As I can take it with another herb;) 
Ti! make her render up her page to me.’ 
Act ii. se. 2. 
“The medical efficacy of these plants, however, as 
cordials, would doubtless be lost in the form of syrup, 
notwithstanding its sweetness; and I have chietly alluded 
to them for the purpose of enquiring what was the plant 
intended by Shakspeare, under the name of Dian’s bud, 
to counteract the charming influence of love in idleness. 


* Dian’s bud o’er Cupid's flower 
Hath such force and blessed power.’ —Act iv. sc. 1. 


“Could this by possibility have been the Samolus 
valerandi? My curiosity once prompted me, when walk- 
ing with a farmer of my neighbourhvod, to ask him if he 
had a name for this venerated plant, and he informed 
me he had only once heard it it called Keaningwort by 
an Englishman, in Wales, who performed remarkable 
cures as an uculist by its means. He said the plant 
received its name from its use curing that complaint of 
the eye denominated the ‘kenning,’ which is ‘when a 
substance resembling « pea furms upon the candle of 
that organ.’ Hence the Samolus, stated by Pliny to 
have been worshiped in this island by our ancestors, was 
probably this plant, and considered by them as emblema. 
tical of the efficacy of science deterging from the intel- 


appropriate to the purpose of the poet! to dissipate by its 
agency the hallucination of love, and to dispel all over- 
weening fondness for our most darling prejudices. 

* Yew. The yew seems to have taken its name from 
its having been employed in the construction of yokes 
for cattle; or perhaps vice versa, the yoke, from its hav- 
ing been made of yew. In this latter case, the name 
would be derivable from the fruit, resembling in its form 
and in its viscous quality the yolk of an egg. Perhaps 
the name exists in the Greek 2 our Carpinus, or true 
Welsh hasel, the workers of which were the original car- 
penters. On the Mediterranean shores, the cypress is 
used for coffins, because of its incorruptibility, and the 
tree is planted over the graves of the dead. 

* Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress Jet me be laid.’ 
Twelfth Night, act ii. sc. 4. 
* Cypress black as e’cr was crow.’ 
Winter's Tale, act iv. sc. 3. 





“ Again, 

* Their sweetest shade a grove of cypress trees, 

A cypress, not a bosom, hides my poor heart.’ | 
Twelfth Night, act iii. | 

“The true English name for the Tameox gallica is! 
Ciifris, evidently similar to cypress, derived from a He. | 
brew word for grave, which occurs in the name of «| 
station in Arabia, mentioned in the Pentateuch, Kibroth' 
hataavah, or the ‘glutton’s grave.’ The word crape is| 
the English radix, confounded in orthography with the | 
tree in the above passages. In the north of Europe the| 
yew is planted for the same reason; its hcughs wave | 
over the hearse, and its sprigs are introduced into the | 
coffin. Shakspeare, in his Twelfth Night, directs the) 
shroud to be stuck with it, 


* My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
Ob, prepare it.’—Act i. sc. 4. 


* The chemical principle upon which depends the in. | 
corruptibility of this beautiful wood, and which renders, 
the tree all but immortal, is probably the same with its! 
poisonous quality, and which rendered it an important) 
ingredient in the witch's cauldron: 


*Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Stivered in the moon's eclipse.’ 
Macbeth, act iv. se. 1. 


“T understand, in somo parts of England, it is the 
custum, as soon as a person dies, to sponge the corpse 
over with infusion of its fresh leaves: this preserves the 
body from putrefaction, and preserves it for many weeks. 
Professor Martyn describes the case of a young lady, 
who was accidentally poisoned from drinking this infu- 
sion by mistake, instead of rue tea, as she was advised. 
The result was, that although dead, she retained the 
bloom of her countenance, so that her attendants be- 
lieved her to be only in a trance; she was accordingly 
kept a long while uninterred, and was finally buried 
without any appearance of putrefection. The import- 
ance of this wood in ancient warfare has suggested the 
epithet of double.futal, used by our author in King 
Richard II. act iii. se. 2. 


*The very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state.’ 


“Some have supposed that it was on this account so 
highly venerated by our ancestors, and planted by them 
in our churchyards; but I consider this opinion to be 
unfounded, Many of the yew-trees of this country are 
certainly 3000 years of age, and I believe that most of 





lect the foul cataracts of ignorance and error, How 
wo. 2L—ParRT 11.—nov. 20, 1833. 





those in our churchyards, which are four feet thick, and 


— 


sume are from eight to twelve, must be older than the 
introduction of Christianity into this kingdom; but the 
demonstration and the store of facts which ccrroborate 
and prove my position, are too copious to detail in this 
place. 

“ Plantage, ‘As true as stecl, as plantage to “he 
moon.’ Can this be the Alisma? or is it one of the Lu- 
narias or moonworts? I suppose it is the Alisma plan- 
tago. The dedicatiun of this herb to the moon, or Diana, 
from ite temperature being considered cold, and from its 
influence upon hydrophobic patients and }unatics, and 
also from its seeds being emmenagogue, leads me to con- 
jecture that this must be the species chosen by our poet 
as the emblem of fidelity. The word plantago, plantage, 
or plantain, implying the similarity of the leaf in shape 
to the sole of the foot, may be more strictly applicable 
to the Plantago major, or the sweet.scented media; but 
the virtues of all are very imperfectly known to the 
scientific world. An individual who was bitten by a mad 
cat, was not affected with the dread of water tll after 
the lapse of a long time, but she experienced a recurrence 
of pain and irritation at every change of the moon, and 
she was finally attacked by death, after the regular in- 
termission of a month. Iam therefore of opinion that 
Shakspeare was acquainted with the fact that hydropho- 
bia is relieved by the Alisma. It might be advantageous 
to our excellent society, if its learned members were tu 
institute enguiries am-ngst the poor people of the coun. 
try relative to the properties of this and such-like plante, 
and not reject hastily and with disdain tho important 
knowledge to be sometimes derived from their experi- 
ence. It was by such enquiries that my late immortal 
friend made the discovery of vaccination, which, by phi- 
losophical reasoning and induction, he rendered more 
and more certain as a preventive of one ot the most dis. 
tressing ‘ills that flesh is heir to.” The more common 
use of ordinary plantain as an application to wounds is 
likewise noticed by Shakespeare. 


* Benvolio. Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die, 
Romeo. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. 
Benvolio. For what, I pray you? 
» For your broken shin,” 
Romeo and Juliet, act i. se. 1. 


“The plant horehound is likewise a remedy for hy- 
drophobia, and takes its name accordingly; the first 
syllable of the word being the Greek agus, curo; and Di- 
ascorides attests its efficacy. The true horehound is 
therefore the Marrubium Alyssum, or the Alyssum of 
Galen, 

“We may likewise enquire relative to the -violet, 
whether the Viola canina may not possess this faculty, 
or the Dentaria, called toothed violets, and sometimes 
dog’s-tovth violets, or the Erythronium dens canis, called 
also in Hampshire, where it is abundantly wild, the dog’s 
or hound’s touth violet. 

“The name of hound’s-tree, or hound’s or dog’s berry, 
ee to the Cornus, would authorise a trial of this fruit 
tkewise in this horrible complaint. 

“Whether the word Madnep indicate another cure 
may be enquired, and whether the nume apply to He- 
racleum sphondylium, Heracleum panaces, Partinaca, 
opopanax, or the Angeiica archangelica ? 

“ But, if we are to believe Pliny, we are indebted to 
the oracle fur the discovery that the root of Cynosbatos, 
or Cynorrhoden, Rosa Canina, or dog-rose, is a remedy 
for hydrophobia. It will appear, from the following ex- 
tracts, that oar medical roses were all known to Shak- 
speare, and celebrated by him, although not indeed for 
their therapeutic efficacy. 
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“ Notwithstanding the best conserve is made from the 
fruit of the Rosa arvensis, or apple-rose, yet we must 
suppose that our poet, by scarlet bips, referred to the 
fruit of the common briar, 

‘The oaks bear mast, the briars searlet hips.’ 
Timon, act iv. se. 3. 

“'The R. damascena is used for syrups, and the va- 
riety y Of Martyn must be the true damask rose, so 
elegantly and poetically referred to in the following pas- 
sages: 

‘ Fair ladies masked are roses in the bud; 

Dismasked, their damask sweet commixture shows, 

Are angels veiling clouds, or roses blown.’ 

Love's Labour Lost, act v. sc. 2. 


‘ There was a pretty redness in his lip, 
A little riper and more lusty red 
‘Than that mixed in his cheek: ’twas just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red and the mingled damask.’ 
As You Like It, ect iii. se. 5. 


‘I have seen roses damasked, red und white, 
But no such roses see I in her cheek.’—Sonnet 130. 


‘Gloves as sweet as damask roses.’ 
Winter’s Tale, act iv. sc. 3. 


“ He also contrasts the red with the white rose, both 
of which contain the same medical astringent property. 
The white rose being rubbed on alkaline paper, instanta- 
neously produces a very beautiful yellow culour, which 
may be used as a dye.” 


We will_now turn our attention to the animal king- 
dom alluded to by Shakspeare; and in this branch of the 
subject we find that he depicts and dissects, without any 
admixture of error, the phenomena of animated nature, 
and with a precision truly astonishing for the age in 
which he lived. ‘To illustrate his accuracy in this re- 
spect, we will extract from Mr. Patterson’s work respect- 
ing the beetle. 


“ The beetle’s hum is recorded by Crabbe among 


* The sounds that make 
Silence more uwful.’ 


Shakspeare has introduced it with the happiest effect 
‘into his Macbeth: 


* Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered flight; ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rang night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note..—Macbeth, act iii. sc. 2. 


“ And here I may be permitted to remark, that a very 
slight knowledge of natura! history may occasionally 
assist us in understanding the description of such au- 
thors as record what they themselves have noticed. The 
beetle is furnished with two large membrahaceous wings, 
which are protected from external injury by two very 
hard horny wing cases, or, as entomologists term them, 
elytra. The old English name was shard, and this word 
was introduced into three of Shakspeare’s plays. Thus, 
in his Anthony and Cleopatra, 


* They are his shards, and he their bectle.’ 
Act iii. se. 2. 
and in Cymbeline, 


‘Often to our comfort do we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-winged eagle.’—Act iii. se. 3. 


“ These shards or wing-cases are raised and expanded 
when the beetle flics, and by their concavity act like 
two parachutes in supporting him in the air. Hence the 
propriety and correctness of Shakspeare’s description, 
the ‘shard-borne beetle,’ a description embodied in a 
single epithet. I do not mean to assert that the word 
shard has not other meanings; in fact, it is employed 
in Hamlet in its primitive English signification—a piece 
of broken tile; for the priest says of Ophelia, 


‘Shards, flints and pebble should be thrown on her.’ 
Act v. sc. 1. 


I only deny that any of its other meanings should be 
used in the present instance. The one most applicable 
is that given by Mr. Tollet, as quoted in the notes to 
Ayscough’s edition of Shakspeare, that ‘ shard-born 
beetle is the beetle burn in cow-dung; and that shard 
expresses dung is well known in the north of Stafford. 
shire, where cows’ shard is the word generally used for 
cow-dung.’ But it is not so likely that Shakspeare was 
acquainted with the stercoraceous nidus of the insect, as 
that he observed the peculiarity of its flight, assisted by 
its expanded elytra; and if the word at the time he lived 





had both meanings, I hope you wil acknowledge the one 
I have given to be the snore probable. Should you, how- 
ever, fee! disposed to enter more fully into a question of 
the kind, I would refer you to u long and very interest- 
ing ae published in the Zoological Journal, No. XVIII. 
p. 147.” 


Our next extract from this entertaining volume shall 
relate to the bee and bees’ wax. 


“ Thus Cade, after having declared that he will ‘ make 
it felony to drink small beer,’ and announced his inten- 
tions relative to other legislative enactments of a corre- 
sponding character, proceeds in a strain admirably illus- 
trative of the man: 


“*Is not this a lamentable thing, that the skin of an 
innocent lamb should be made into parchment, and that 
parchment being scribbled o’er, should undoa man. Sume 
say the bee stings; but I say ’tis the bee’s wax: for I 
did but seal once toa thing, and [ was never my own 
man since.’—Second Part Henry VI. act iv. se. 2. 


“ When Edgar had overcome the steward of Goncril, 
he takes from his pockets the letters confided to his 


the act he is committing : 


* Leave, gentle wax, and manners, blame us not; 
To know our enemies’ minds, we'd rip their hearts; 
Their papers are more Jawful.’—Lear, act iv. se. 6, 


It is again mentioned when Imogen, the fond and faith- 
ful Imogen, receives a letter from ler lord Leonatus ; her 
words are: 


‘Good wax, thy leave, blest be 
Yon bees, that make these locks of counsel! Lovers 
And men in dangerous bonds ptay not alike; 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison yet, 
You clasp young Cupid’s tables.’ 
Cymbeline, act iii. sc. 2. 


“You are of course aware that the sealing-wax we 
now employ consists of Jac and resin, combined with 
some euitable piginent for giving it the desired colour. 
This lac is itself an insect product, being secreted by a 
species of coccus common in the East Indies. No por- 
tion of bees’ wax enters into the composition of the ma. 
terial now used for sealing letters; but that it may ata 
former period have been so used, I will not presume to 
deny. At present, it forms the principal ingredient of 
the soft and colourless wax attached to letters patent 
under the great seal, or to charters of corporations, and 
public documents of a similar character; but * the lover, 
sighing like furnace,’ never confides his sorrows to the 
custady of the bees’ wax. 

“The researches of modern times have ascertained a 
remarkable fact relative to the formation of this sub- 
stance, namely, that it is secreted by bees different from 
thoee which attend to the feeding of the young; or, in 
other words, the working bees, which were formerly sup. 
posed to be all alike, may be divided into two classes— 
wax workers and nurses, 

“ For our knowledge on this subject we are principally 
indebted to the observations of a blind man, the elder 
ITuber, who made the study of bees the occupation and 
solace of many years of visual darkness. This he was 
enabled to do by the untiring attention of his wife, who 
faithfully recounted the phenomena which glasg hives, 
variously constructed, enabled her to witness. Ile saw 
by means of her eyes, and in his experiments he was 
assisted by a patient investigatur, M. Burnens. From 
Huber we learn that wax is not collected from flowers, 
as was formerly supposed, but is secreted by the wax- 
workers, by means of peculiar organs, which may easily 
be seen, by pressing the abdomen so as to cause its dis- 
tension. It is not, however, a secretion that is constantly 
going on; it is one which takes place only when wax is 
required for the construction of the comb. To supply 
it, the wax-workers are obiged to feed on honey, and to 
remain inactive, generally suspended from the top of the 
hive, for about twenty-four hours previous to the deposi- 
tion of the wax. What we read, therefore, of the bee 
collecting wax and carrying it to the hive, is fabulous. 
The error criginated in the pollen with which the bees 
are so frequently laden, and which forms the bee bread 
of the community, being mistuken for two little pellets 
of wax, which the industrious insect was supposed to 
have gathered. Shakspeare, as might be expected, has 
adopted, the universal, though incorrect, opinion of his 
day. In the line, therefore, 


* Our thighs are packed with wax,’ 


we recognise one of those instances where the oem 
of the present time can be contrasted advantageously 





with that of the past. 


charge; and as he breaks the seal, he justifies to himself 


“The word honey is of frequent occurrence. When 
in the English camp at Agincourt, King Henry the Fifth, 
after the just and profound reflection, 


‘ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out;’ 


illastrates his meaning still farther by the observation, 
‘Thus we may gather honey from the weed.’ 
Act iv. se. 1. 
When Friar Lawrence is waiting in his cell for the 
arrival of Juliet, and is endeavouring to control the 
transport of the expecting Romeo, he well remarks, 


* These violent delights have vivient ends ;’ 
and adds, 


‘ The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 
And in tho taste confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore, love moderately.’—Act ii. se. 5. 


But in general the word is used metaphorically, not 
literally. Thus Norfolk, in speaking of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, says, 
‘The king hath found 
Matter against him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language.’ 
Henry VIII, act iii. se. 2. 


And in the scene where Ophelia has borne the strange 
and ungentle language of Hamlet, ‘get thee to a nun- 
nery,’ after her first thought, with all a woman’s fond- 
ness, has been given to his mental aberration: 


*‘O! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ;’ 
she deplores her own condition in the words 


‘And I of ladies most abject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows.’ 
Act iii. se. 2. 
In the same manner the word is employed by Romeo, on 
his descent into the monument where fies the ‘living 
corse’ of the ‘ fair Juliet.’ 
*O, my love! my wife! 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty.’ 
Act v. se. 3. 


Not content with using the word both in a literal and ina 
metaphorical sense, the poet has interwoven it into seve- 
ral endearing epithets, us * honey-love,’ ‘ honey-nurse,’ 
&c.; and in Julius Cesar, the stiil more euphonious ex- 
pression, 


‘Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber,’ 
Act ii. se. 1, 


“The admirable symmetry and regularity of the 
combs have, no doubt, attracted your attention; but 
perhaps you are not aware that their form is almost 
that which a mathematician would select to combine 
the greatest extent of accommodation and greatest 
strength, with the smallest expenditure of material. 
The cells are arranged so close together, and in a man- 
ner so skilful, that no space is lost between them. The 
knowledge of the fact that there are no vacant spaces 
between the cells, gives increased effect to the words 
of Prospero, when he replies to the imprecations of 
Caliban : 

* Thou shalt be pinched 
As thick as honey-combs : each pinch more stinging 
Than beés that made ’em.'— Tempest, act i. sc. 1. 


This passage refers to a fact in the economy of bees 
which I have not yet noticed: I mean their power of 
stinging. Of this fact almost every one has, ut some 
time or other, had painful experience. Shakspeare says, 


‘Full merrily the humble bee doth sing, 
Til she hath lost her honey and her sting; 
Troilus and Cressida, act v. sc. 11. 


a couplet which leads us to infer that the poet was well 
aware of these insects Josing their sting, by being unable 
tu retract it from the wound they have inflicted. 

“In the sarcasms to which Brutus and Cassius give 
utterance ugainst Authony, the same topic is thus in- 
troduced : 

‘Cas. The posture of your blows are yet unknown; 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 

And leave them honeyless. 

Ant. Not stingless too— 
Bru. O yes, and soundless too; 

For you have etolen their buzzing, Anthony, 

And very wisely threat before you sting.’ 

Julius Cesar, act v. se. 1. 


“From the numerous passages in which the bee is 
introduced, we might almost be warranted in supposing 
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that this insect was a favourite with Shakspeare. It 
has certainly furnished him with numerous similes, and 
what is rather remarkable in a writer possessed of such 
varied powers of illustration, he has caused it to be 
twice mentioned by King Henry the Fourth, in the 
course of one scene—first, when meditating on the wild 
and riotous life pursued by the prince; and secondly, 
when he supposes that the anxiety felt by his son for 
the crown had caused its removal from his pillow. The 
first of these passages has been already noticed, the 
second I shall now quote: 
* How quickly nature falls into revolt, 
When gold becomes her object. 
For this the foolish, over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleeps with thought, their brains with 
care, 
When, like the bee, tolling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets, 
Oar thighs are packed with wax, our mouths with 
honey : nt 
We bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 
Are murdered for our pains.’ 
Second Part Henry 1V., act iv. sc. 4. 
The mode in which this murder is committed is in- 
dicated by Shakespeare in another passage. Talbot is 
giving vent to his surprise and vexation at the English 
troops being repulsed by Joan of Arc: 
* As bees with sinoke, and doves with noisome stench, 
Are from their hives and houses driven away.’ 
First Part Henry VI., act i. sc. 5.” 


To one accustomed to look at nature with an ebserv- 
ant eye, the indifference manifested to her works by 
most individuals seems at first sight irreconcilable 
with that innate inquisitivenese which characterises 
mankind. While the poet's ear is thrilled with her soft 
molodies, while his imagination catches the living echo 
of that anthem which the morning stars hymned at 
creation’s birth, while his soul expands as it expatiates 
amid this created world of wonders, und while around 
every sight and every suund from the vast earth and 
ambient air sends to his heart the choicest impulses, 
his brother’s insensibility is to him a mystery. Every 
fibre in his own bosom is throbbing with delight as he 
looks abroad over the fair earth and variegated furms 
which tread its surface; joyous and stirring perceptions 
come thronging upon his mind, new and beautiful analo- 
gies are developing themselves to his fancy ; but why is 
his brother unmoved? Is the power of sensation pulsed ; 
or are the heart.springs of gladness sealed up within 
him? No; but the spell of ignorance is upon him: he 
has never been initiated in the varied wonders of this 
magnificent world, To render then more enticing this 
pursuit, which has been said to be “an object worthy 
of a good man,” has in fact been the aim of Mr. Patter- 
son. He has attempted to communicate in a pleasing 
form the wonders which natural history unfolds to us; 
and, we think, has accomplished the task he proposed 
to himself with considerable ability. 

If the whole field of external nature, animate and in- 
animate, be open and free to the poet, and a great and 
rich storehouse from which he derives much of his 
wealth, unquestionably human life, the history of man- 
kind, and especially the world within himself, are a no 
less frequent study and theatre to which to resort. Of all 
men Shakspeare wus the closest inspector and most faith- 
ful delineator of the character of man—his own experi- 
ence, his self-dissection, no doubt, furnishing him with 
the happiest and finest illustrations. But it seems to be 
expecting too much, and a too literal record, that he or any 
other poet should ever have set himself to autobiographi- 
cal writing when exercising the powers of imagination, 
especially when his surest road to excellence was to throw 
aside his identity, and to cast himself into the place of 
another, as the case might require. Yet the author of 
the second work at the head of this article will have it 
that the greatest of all poets, when composing his son- 
nets, was not only developing his own character, but 
bequeathing in detail much of his personal history; he 
will have it, in short, that these remarkable poems are 
no sonnets at all, but that they form one continuous 
piece, the different portions of which cannot be under- 


stood or justly appreciated, if taken in any other way, 
and according to any other view. 


— 


ENRPITOR’S TABLE. 


The Doctor, Vol V.—At length we have the 
fifth voluine of The Doctor; the fun continues 
in the old vein, but it is scarcely equal in inte- 
rest or merit to its predecessors. A large dis- 
sertation upon horses in general, and Nobs in 
particular, occupies considerable space; this, 
with some dull chapters, bring us to pleasant 
matter, from which we shall make the annexed 
and some future extracts. The story pro- 
gresses no further at present than “the wed- 
ding peal of St. George's and the bride’s ap- 
pearance at church.” 


CHAPTER CL. 


THE WEDDING PEAL AT ST. GEORGE'S, AND THE BRIDR’s 
APPEARANCE AT CHURCH. 
See how I have strayed! and you'll not wonder when you re- 
flect on the whence and the whither. ALEXxaNnpDeR Knox. 
Well, dear reader, I have answered your question 
concerning the great Decasyllabon. I have answered it 
fairly and explicitly, not like those Jesuitical casuists 


That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope. 


You have received an answer as full and satisfactory as 
you could expect or desire, and yet the more than caba- 
listic mysteries of the word are still concealed with Eleu- 
sinoan secresy. Enough of this. For the present also 
we will drop the subject which was broken off by the 
extraordinary circumstances that called forth our Chap- 
ter Extraordinary. 


ro dt uxt rerenezeoy sor2u,* 


for awhile, however, it will be convenient to leave it un- 
finished, and putting an end to the parenthesis in the 
most important part of the Doctor's life, tell thee that 
the Interim is past, that ia the month of April, 1761, he 
brought home his bride, and the bells of St. George rang 
that peal—that memorable peal which was anticipatively 
mentioned in the 32d chapter. Many such peals have 
they rung since on similar occasions, but they have rung 
their last from St. George’s Tower, for in 1836 it was 
thought necessary to remove them, lest they should 
bring that fine old fabric down. 

Webster libelled the most exhilarating and the most 
affecting of all measured sounds when he said 


Those flattering bells havo all 
Onc sound at weddings and at funerals. 


“ Escierta experiencia que Ja musica crece la pena donde 
la halla, y acrecieuta el plazer en el corazon contento ;” 
this is more true of bell-ringing than of any other iusic; 
but so far are church bells from having one sound on all 
occasions, that they carry a ditferent import on the same 
to different ears and different minds. ‘The bells of St. 
George’s told a different tale to Daniel Dove and to 
Deborah on their wedding day. ‘To her they said, as in 
articulate words, varying, but melancholy alike in im- 
port us in cadence. 
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Deborah Bacon hath changed her name; 


Deborah Bacon hath left her home; 
Deborah Bacon is now nu more. 





























Yet she had made what in every one’s oninion was con- 
sidered a good match, and indeed was far better than 
what is commonly called good; it promised in all human 
likelihood to be a happy one, aud such it proved. In 
the beautiful words of Mrs. Hutchinson, neither she nor 
her husband “ever had occasion to number their mar- 
riage among their infelicities.” 

Many eyes were turned on the Doctor’s bride when 
she made her appearance at St. George’s church. The 
novelty ef the place made her Jess regardful of this than 


Homer. 








she might otherwise have been. Hollis Paget, who held 
the vicarage of Doncuster thirty years, and was then in 
the last year of his incumbency and his life, performed 
the service that day. I know not among what descrip- 
tion of preachers he was to be classed; whether with 
those who obtain attention, and command respect, and 
win confidence, and strengthen belief, and inspire hope, 
or with the far more numerous race of Spintexts and of 
Martexts. But if he had preached that morning with 
the tonge of an angel, the bride would have had no cars 
for him. -Her thoughts were neither upon those who on 
their way from church would talk over her instead of 
the sermon, nor of the service, nor of her husband, nor 
of herself in her new character, but of her father—and 
with a feeling which might almost be called funereal, 
that she had passed from under his pastoral! as well as 
his paternal care. 


CHAPTER CLI. 
SOMETHING SERIOUS. 


if thou hast read all this book, and art never the better, yet 

catch this flower before thou go out of the garden, and perad- 
venture the scent thereof will bring thee back to smell the rest. 
Henry Smiru. 


Deborah found no one in Doncaster to supply the 
place of Betsey Allison in the daily intercourse of fami- 
liar and perfect friendship. That, in !eed, was impossi- 
ble; no after-math has the fragrance and the sweetaess 
of the first crop. But why do I call her Deborah? She 
had never been known by that name to her new neigh- 
bours; and to her very father she was now spoken of as 
Mrs. Dove. Even the Allisons called her so in courteous 
and custowary usage, but not without a melancholy re- 
fl-etion that when Deborah Bacun became Mrs. Dove, 
she was in a great measure lust to them. 


Friendship, although it cease nut 
In marriage, is yet at less conmand 
Than when a single freedom can dispose of it.* 


Doncaster has less of the Rus in Urbe now than it had 
in those days, and-than Bath had when those words 
were placed over the d.cr of a lodging house on the 
North Parade. And the house to which the Doctor 
brought home his bride had less of it than when Peter 
Hupkins set up the gilt pestle and mortar there as the 
cognisince of his vocotion. It had no longer that air 
of quiet respectability which belongs to such a dwelling 
in the best street of a small country town. The Man- 
siou House, by which it was dwarfed and inconvenienced 
in many ways, occasioned a stir and bustle about it, un- 
like the cheerful business of a market day. The back 
windows, however, still looked to the fields, and there 
was stilla garden. But neither fields nor garaen could 
prevai} over the odour of the shup, in which, like 


Hot, cold, moist and dry, four champions fierce, 


in Milton's Chaos, rhubarb and peppermint, and valeri- 
un, and assafotida, “ strove for mastery,” and to battle 
Lrought their atoms. Happy was the day when pepper- 
mint predominated; though it always reminded Mrs. 
Dove of Thaxted Grange, and the delight with which she 
used to a8sist Mies*Allison in her distillations. There 
is an Arabian provérb which says, “The remembrance 
of youth is a sigh;” Southey has taken it for the text 
of one of those juvenile poems in which he dwells with 
— forefeeling upon the condition of declining 
ife. 

Miss Allison had been to her, not indeed as a mother, 
but as what a step-mother is, who is led by natural be- 
nevolence and a religious sense of duty, to perform as 
far as possible a mother’s part to her husband's children. 
There are more such step.mothers than the world is 
willing to believe, and they have their reward here as 
we!l as hereafter. It was impossible thut any new friend 
could fill up her place in Mrs. Dove's affections—impos- 
sible that she could ever fee! for another woman the 
respect, and reverence, and gratitude, which blended 
with her love for this excellent person. ‘Though she was 
born within four miles of Doncaster, and had lived till 
her marriage in the hamble vicarage in which she was 
born, she had never passed four-and-twenty hours in 
that town before she went to reside there; nor had sho 
the slightest acquaintance with any of its-inhabitants, 
except the few shop-keepers with whom her little deal- 
ings had lain, and the occasional visitants whom she had 
met at the Grange. 

An Irish officer in the army, happening to be passen- 
ger in an armed vessel during the last war, used fre- 
quently to wish that they might fa!l in with an enemy’s 
ship, because, he said, he had been in many land battles, 
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and there was nothing in the world which he desired 
more than to see what sort of a thing a sea fight was. 
He had his wish, and when, after a smart action 1a which 
he bore his part bravely, an enemy of superior force had 
been beaten off, he declared, with the customary em- 
phasis of an Hibernian adjuration, that a sea-fight was 
a mighty sairious sort of thing. 

The Doctor and Deborah, as soon as they were be- 
trothed, had come to just the same conclusion upon a 
very ditferent subject. ‘Till the day of their engage. 
ment, nay, till the hour of proposal on his part, and the 
very instant of acceptance on hers, each had looked upon 
marriage, when the thought of it occuried, as a distant 
possibility, more or less desirable, according to the cir- 
cumstances which introduced the thought, and the mood 
in which it was entertained. And when it was spoken 
of sportively, as might happen, in relation to either the 
one or the other, it was lightly treated as a subject in 
which they had no concern. But from the time of their 
engagement, it seemed to both the most serious event 
of their lives, 

In the Dutch village of Broek, concerning which, sin 
gular as the habits of the inhabr' ants are, travelers have 
related more peculiarities than ever prevailed there, one 
remarkable custom shows with how serious a mind some 
of the Hollanders regard marriage. The great house 
door is never opened but when the master of the house 
brings home his bride from the altar, and when husband 
and wile are borne out to the grave. Dr. Dove had seen 
that village of great baby-houses, but, though much 
attached to Holland, and to the Dutch as a people, and 
disposed to think that we might learn many useful les. 
sons from our prudent and thrifty neighbours, he thought 
this to be as preposterous, if not as shocking a custom, 
as it would be to have the bell toll at a marriage, and to 
wear a winding-sheet for a wedding garment. 

We look with wonder ut the transformations that take 
place in insects, and yet their physical metamorphoses 
are not greater than the changes which we ourselves 
undergo morally and intellectually, both in our relations 
to others and in our individual nature. “ Chaque idi- 
vidu, considé:é separément, differe encore de lui meme 
par l'effet du tems; il devient un autre, en quelque ma- 
niere, aux diverses epoques de sa vie. L’enfant, l'homme 
fait, le viellard, sont comme autant d’etrangers unis dans 
une seule personne par le lien mysterit#ux du souvenir.”* 
Of all changes in life, marriage ts certainly the greatest, 
and though less change in eveiy respect can very rarely 
be produced by it in any persons than in the Doctor and 
his wile, it was very great to both. On his part it was 
altogether an incrase of happiness ; or rather, from hav- 
ing been contented in his station, he became happy in 
in it, so happy as to be experimentally convinced that 
there can be no “single blesseduess” tor man. There 
were some drawbacks on her part,—in the removal from 
a quiet vicarage to a busy street; in the obstacle which 
four miles opposed to that daily and intimate intercourse 
with her friends at the Grange, which had been the 
chief delight of her maiden life; and above all, in the 
separation from her father, for even at a distance which 
may appear so inconsiderable, such it was; but there 
was the consolatory reflection, that those dear friends 
and that dear father concurred in approving her mar- 
riage, and in rejoicing in st for her sake; and the expe- 
rience of every day and every year made her more and 
more thankful for her lot. In the full liturgic sense 
of the word, he worshiped her,—that is, he loved, and 
cherished, and respected, and honoured her; and she 
would have obeyed him cheerfully as well as dutifully, 
if obedience could have been shown where there was 
ever but one will. 

(To be continued.) 


Economy of “ The Library.”—A striking 
instance of the economy of our mode of pub- 
lishing is exhibited in the * Fan-Qui in China.” 
It was issued a few days after us by Lea & 
Blanchard, under the altered title of “The 
Stranger in China,” in two duodecimos, (the 
original London copy is in three,) at the price 
of one dollar and fifty cents. ‘This “ Library”’ 
will supply it for less than fifty cents, postage 
included, thus transmitting it to the most dis- 
tant places at one third of Philadelphia prices. 

Several copies of the Library are regularly 
sent to Great Britain, where they are bound 
and placed in Athenwums, reading-rooms of 
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mechanic institutes, &c. &c. We have lately 
seen a letter from England to a gentleman of 
this city, from which a short extract conveys 
much meaning :—* The copy of * Waldie” you 
will please continue to forward as heretofore ; 
1 have it neatly bound and place it on the 
shelves of our club reading-room, where it is 
much sought and read, so much so, that the 
first volumes begin to show signs of great use. 
Can I replace them with another set? To the 
best of my belief, the eleven volumes I have re- 
ceived contain good books to the amount of five 
or six hundred dollars, English prices. I do 
not wonder the Americans patronise it so ex- 
tensively, for its contents comprise the very 
élite of our polite literature. Send it as here- 
tofore, via Liverpool,” &c. 

Now it is one of the extremely perplexing 
things to the editor to learn, that any body whe 
takes this extraordinarily cheap publication 
should hesitate or delay to pay for it. ‘That is 
the very way to destroy its usefulness, perhaps 
to destroy it altogether. If you read it you 
know that yon get your money’s worth, and 
must feel sensible that it is the pioneer to an 
extensive love of, and acquaintance with, polite 
literature; from patriotic motives alone, proba- 
bly you would desire to patronise it; then from 
patriotic motives let us beg of you to remember 
the expenses of its publication; it is the pay- 
ment by the many that enables us to furnish 
books so cheaply ; pray remember that you are 
one of the many, and do not put the proprietor to 
the mortification of publishing a list of arrear- 
ages, as the only way left to elicit payment. 

Home as Found, the sequel of Homeward 
Bound, by Cooper, was published last week by 
Lea & Blanchard. No improvement on the 
former. 


Lecture.—The Athenians were fully gratified 
last ‘Tuesday by the lecture of the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, on the Progress and ‘Tendency of Sci- 
ence. It was able, learned, orthodox, and elo- 
quent, and contained more matter in the same 
space than usually falls from the lips of lectur- 
ers within the short time devoted to the sub- 
ject. The saloon of the Musical Fund was 
entirely full. ‘This (Tuesday) evening Charles 
Jared Ingersoll on Europe, and next ‘Tuesday 
Edward E. Law, Esq. on the Life and Writings 
of Milton. Mr. Furness follows Mr. Law. 

Franklin Institute.—The late exhibition of 
American manufactures by the Franklin Insti- 
tute, has been truly creditable to the arts of 
America, which have advai.ced “in my time,” 
as Wraxhall says, most astonishingly. 

Littell’s Museum for November, again punc- 
tually delivered, and an average number. We 
incline to the opinion, however, that the perio- 
dical literature of England, from which the 
Museum is fed, has depreciated during the past 
few years. 

Curious Case of Affiliation—A Mr. Longman, having 
distinguished himself in some clever way, a newspaper 


informed the public that he was the son of “ Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown and Green,” uf Paternoster. Row. 

A gentleman was lately defending cock-fighting 
against cruelty, saying it was their nature. “ At least,” 
replied his opponent, “ you must confess they are spurred 
on to it.” 

A doctor, on calling upon a gentleman who had been 
some time ailing, put a fee into the patient’s hand, and 
took the medicine himself which he had prepared for 
the sick man; he was not made sensible of his error 
ull he found himself getting ill, and the patient getting 





better, 





Among the cardinals who are recorded as having kept 
fools, our own Wolsey must not be forgotten; and, like 
the bishop we have just referred to, he would seem to 
have had good cause to repent of having disobeyed in 
this respect the ordinances of the church. Wolsey who, 
as is well known, was the son of a butcher, received no 
heartier congratulations on obtaining his cardinal’s hat 
than those which his jester offered him. ‘ Thank God! 
you are a cardinal,” said the jester; “now | have no- 
thing more to desire than to see you pope.” The car- 
dinal enquired of him his reasons for this wish. “ Why,” 
said the saucy knave, “St. Peter was a fisherman, and 
he therefore ordained fasts, that fish might fetch a better 
price; now, your eminence being a butcher bred, would 
of course abolish fasts, and command us to eat meat, 
that your trade might flourish.” 


—<——— 


This week bills have been sent to subscrib- 
ers who are in arrears. T'o these we beg to 
draw immediate attention. It costs no more 
to remit at one time than another; and punctu- 
ality would remove a great deal of anxiety. If, 
in place of thinking the subscription price a 
trifle, and not worth consideration, each would 
deem it an item of importance to the publisher, 
who from these items has to meet all his va- 
rious payments, we believe there would be less 
remissness. 

As sending bills is both troublesome and ex- 
pensive, we purpose, by the end of the year, 
to publish the names of forgetful subscribers, 
and the amount of arrearages. We hope, how- 
ever, to see very little space occupied in this 
manner. 

As the exchanges are now much more favour- 
able, notes of good banks may be remitted by 
post at ourrisk. We take the word of any 
gentleman, without requiring the certificate of 
a postmaster. Nor. 6. 

—<—— 
FOR SALE, 
A share of the interest of a publication office, 
where several works ofa valuable and permanent 
nature are published. ‘To an active man, who 
could superintend the business, this affords an 
excellent opportunity for investing profitably a 
few thousand dollars. For particulars, address, 
post paid, ** B. C., Proposals,” to the care of 
the subscriber. 
A. WALDIE. 


i 


Mr. C. James, of Cincinnati, is an acknew- 
ledged traveling agent fur my publications. 


ADAM WALDIF. 
October 14, 1838. 


—— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ goud,” by the 
cushier of the bank. 


Sept. 21,—G. S. Green, Cumberland, Md. 

—— 21,—Prof. C. Marcy, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
—— 21,—John W. Trumbull, Lexington, Ky. 
22,—Robert Robertson, Eatonton, Ga. 

Oct. 15,—H. W. Latimer, Newbern, N. C. 
2,—Frank Washburn, White Oak Springs. 
—— 14,—Robert Cochran, P. M., Erie, Pa. 
Sept. 26,—Charles Rapley, Little Rock, Ark. 
Oct. 18,—Jobuston and Stockton, Pittsburg, Pa. 
—— 22,—E. H. Gell, Lynchburg, Va. 

—— 24,—Olney Briggs, Esperance, N. Y. 

—— 31,—Edward Chapman, Georgetown, D. C. 
31,—J. G. Graham, Norfolk, Va. 

Oct. 27,—James W. Bryan, Newbern, N.C. 
Nov. 1,—John P. Foote, Cincinnati, O. 

Oct. 27,—C. A. Ogden, Terre Haute, In. 

Nov. 8,—C. Haight, Long Branch, N. J. 

Nov. 5,—Dr. N. G. Tebbets, Gilmanton, N, H. 
Oct. 30;—J. S. Hunter, Haynesville, Ala. 

Nov. 7,—Miss E. B. Scott, Hickstord P. O., Va. 











—— 10,—A. Brackenridge, Pittsburg, Pa. 











